EVANGELISM VISITORS FOUND THEM 
AUGUST 3, 1949 


Nine children of one family were baptized in St. Luke's Church, Omaha, on a recent Sund. 


It’s Different With Christ 


“JUDAS WAS GOOD, wasn’t he?” we 
asked each other, after seeing the Passion 
Play that had come to our city. It seemed 
like such a strange comment. After all, 
we do not associate any virtues with Judas 
Iscariot-—the arch-villain of history, the 
disciple who betrayed Jesus. 

Yet we were praising the man! To be 
sure, the member of. the cast who had 
portrayed the traitor proved himself to be 
a master artist on the stage. He had 
played his role superbly. We thought of 
that scene when he made his ill-fated bar- 
gain, and then later when he tried in vain 
to undo it. How touching they had been! 

We listened to his soliloquy at the end, 
when with rope about his neck, this man 
had cried out again and again in self-con- 
demnation, “I murdered Him! I murdered 
Him!” How his words pierced our souls! 
Yes, undoubtedly Judas was good. If ap- 
plause had been permitted, the audience 


would have given him many a curtain- 
call. 

But what about the Christ? Why was 
it that we were praising Judas in place of 
Him? Was it because we felt that He had 
failed to manifest the compassion that we 
had expected of Him? Did He lack some- 
thing that we had always thought to be 
typical of Jesus? 

Then it occurred to us that anyone can 
enact the part of a villain. Even a good 
man can do that in real life, if he so de- 
sires. But to portray the role of Christ to 
perfection is an impossibility for any man. 
There will always be something lacking in 
the same. 

There is only one Lord Jesus Christ. 
He is altogether unique. We can become 
like Him. We can never equal Him. 

It’s different with Christ than with 
Judas. That’s why He is our Saviour. 

ELMER S. WENTZ 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Lutherans meet in Oxford 

There were vacant chairs around the 
table as the 15-member executive com- 
mitice of the Lutheran World Federation 
assembled at Oxford in‘ mid-Fuly. 

Bishop Lajos Ordass couldnt attend. 
He was detained in a Hungarian prison. 
“We know that his sole offense was that 
he served God rather than man. said the 
commitice regardms the missms member. 
Bishop Ordass is 2 World Federation vice 
president. 

“We have a thorough knowledge of the 
case of Bishop Ordass and we testify to 
our complete confidence m his mtegrity.~ 
said the committee. “The Lutheran 
churches of the world remember this he- 
roic Christian with affection and consiant 
prayer.~ 

Others were missms. Dr. Emst Som- 
merlath of Leipzig and the bishop of 
Mecklenberg. Nicolas Beste—both m the 
Russian zone of Germany—were not 
given exit visas to go to England. 

Situation of 11 million refusees ex- 
pelled from eastern Europe under the 
ferms of the Potsdam asreement was 
described to the commitice by Dr. Stewart 
W. Herman (see page 15). He said the 
situation is especially serious m Austria 
where a native population of only 6.5 mil- 
lion is housing over a million persons 
ineligible for assistance from the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

The Lutheran Church of Htaly and 
Trieste, organized during the past year. 
Was accepted imto membership im the 
Lutheran World Federation. bringing the 
number of countries represented to 29. 


“Anti-Catholic campaign” 

The Number One Roman Catholic m 
America. Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
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New York, seemed to be affected by mid- 
summer heat. He was swingimg around a 
bit wildly m his efforts to discredit any- 
body who wasn’t in favor of sivms US. 
funds for parochial school expenses. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had written a 
few mild words m her newspaper column, 
“My Day.” . . . “We do not want fo see 
control of the schools, she stated on June 
23. Twice during July she added words 
explaining that her opinions on the paro- 
chial school question do not imply prej- 

The cardinal called Mrs. Roosevelt's 
writings an “anti-Catholic campaisn.”” He 
pomted out that “America’s Catholic 
youth helped fight a long and bitter fight 
to save all Americans from oppression 
and persecution. . . . Would you deny 
equality to these Catholic boys who daily 
stood at the sad threshold of untimely 
ply that Roman Catholic children are not 
permitted to attend public schools where 
they can share im benefits provided pupils 
from tax funds. : 

“TJ shall not again publicly acknowledge 
you,” the cardinal promised Mrs. Roose- 
velt “For whatever you may say m the 
future, your record of anti-Catholicism 
stands.” Mrs. Roosevelt's writings re- 
vealed “misinformation, ignorance, or 
prejudice,~ he said. 

Former governor of New York Herbert 
H. Lehman—who may campaign this fall 
for election to the US. Senate—-said he 
was deeply shocked by Cardinal Speil- 
man’s affack on Mrs. Roosevelt. He 
thought any American should be allowed 
to express opinions on public questions 
“without being subjected to accusation of 
being against any religion or race. 
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“The issue is whether Americans are 
entitled freely to express their views on 
public questions without being vilified or 
accused of religious bias.” 


Doubt about Barden bill 

U.S. congressmen have become “very 
cautious about expressing themselves,” 
said Representative Graham A. Barden 
last month. With elections three months 
away, most of them hesitate to speak on 
the aid-to-education bill in such a man- 
ner as to turn Roman Catholic voters 
away from them in November. 

Mr. Barden is the author of the $300 
million aid-to-education bill which spe- 
cifically provides that no federal money 
shall be used for parochial schools. Car- 
dinal Spellman has called him “a new 
apostle of bigotry.” 

“I am not one to insist that I am 100 
per cent right and everybody else all 
wrong,” explained Mr. Barden. “I can 
compromise words, figures, phrases, even 

money. But on the principle of federal 
tax money going to private schools I don’t 
believe the government, the Supreme 
Court, or myself can compromise.” 

Representative John E. Fogarty of 
Rhode Island had a federal aid bill to 
substitute for Mr. Barden’s. He said it 
would help parochial schools “in a mod- 
erate way.” The Barden bill, by failure to 
allot any money for parochial schools, is 
as discriminatory as “Jim Crow street- 
cars” and “Gentile-only beaches,” he said. 

“Rep. Fogarty would take the money 
of non-Catholic Americans and turn it 
over to Catholic schools for the propaga- 
tion of Catholic doctrines,” said Dr. Glenn 
L. Archer, executive director of Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. 

As things stood in Washington in late 

_ July, there probably wouldn’t be any aid- 
to-education bill passed by the Congress 
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unless parochial schools are assured a 
share of the $300 million. 


INDUCTION 
Voigt R. Cromer, F. L. Conrad 


President takes office 

Induction of the Rev. F. L. Conrad as 
president of the Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina took place July 10. He was in- 
stalled by Dr. Voigt R. Cromer who 
leaves the synod office to become pres- 
ident of Lenoir Rhyne College. 

Dr. Conrad has been 30 years in the 
ministry—28 of them as pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, High Point, N. C. For 
a dozen years he had been secretary of the 
North Carolina Synod. 

Ten million meals 

It’s the children who suffer most in 
postwar Europe. They don’t get enough 
to eat. Many are orphans with no one to 
love and understand them. Lutherans of 
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America have been trying to do some- 
thing for the children. 

This summer the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration child-feeding program in Germany 
and Austria is providing about 500 extra 
calories a day for some 150,000 children 
during an 80-day period. This totals 
about 10 million meals, requiring 1,750 
tons of food. Most of the meals are given 
to children in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many. 

In three years more than $1 million 
has been spent by Lutherans of Canada 
and the United States for child feeding in 
Europe. Cost of the program this sum- 
mer is $200,000. 

This month 1,400 “kiddie kits” were 
on their way from Sunday school children 
of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Each contains school supplies, 
toothbrush, toothpaste, washcloth, soap, 
comb, a chocolate bar. Hundreds of ULC 


vacation schools havé packed such kits 
for European children. More than 30,000 


kits have been given. 


Ten million dollars 

Lutheran World Relief by mid-July 
had sent 30 million pounds of relief sup- 
plies to people ,of postwar Europe and 
Asia. Most recent shipment consisted of 
1,760,653 pounds of supplies for Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Pal- 
estine. Value of all supplies sent by Lu- 


theran World Relief since the war is about. 


$10 million. 3 

Incoming supplies at the Easton, Pa., 
warehouse of LWR reached 244,633 
pounds in May, 210,631 pounds in June. 
Community campaigns to gather used 
clothing were largely responsible. 


CROP coming in 
From the huge harvest now being gath- 


THANKS 
Youngsters in Russian zone are grateful to Canadian and U.S. Lutherans 
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_- Program. 
CROP had collected 37,834 tons of farm , 


ered from America’s farm lands, a great 
gift for needy people overseas is being 
gathered by the Christian Rural Overseas 
In the year ending June 1, 


produce. The record would probably be 
as good in the new year. 

CROP contributions had been gathered 
in 26 states and were sent to 22 needy 
nations. Over 700 tons of food gathered 
by CROP have been shipped abroad by 
Lutheran World Relief. 

Trainloads of wheat, corn, beans, pow- 
dered milk, lard, and other foodstuffs are 
included in gifts by farms to the church 
relief agency. 


Lutherans in the magazines 

Magazines on U.S. newsstands this 
month have a good bit to say about Lu- 
therans. Look magazine of Aug. 16 has 
a six-page picture story, fairly accurate 
in describing Lutheran life in America. 
The August Ladies’ Home Journal visited 
a Lutheran parsonage in York, Pa., to 
find out how a minister’s daughter looks 
at life. 

Lutherans are “the split personality” 
of American Protestantism, the readers 
of Look magazine are told. “In doctrine, 
no other Protestant church is so unified,” 
but “in organization, few are less united,” 
writes Lewis W. Gillenson. 

The language barriers and the self-suf- 
ficient characteristics of the immigrants 
who made up a large part of American 
Lutheranism are listed as keeping Luther- 
ans divided. 

“Lutherans have had to get together the 
hard way,” says Mr. Gillenson. He points 
to the National Lutheran Council and the 
Synodical Conference as examples of 
Lutheran co-operative efforts. 

BEING THE DAUGHTER of a minister 
hasn’t kept Beverly Simonton from grow- 
ing up normally. She’s gone to all the 
dances, drunk all the sodas, and done 
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most of the things any normal high school 
student does. At least the Ladies’ Home 
Journal gives that kind of picture of her. 

The Journal is presenting a series of 12 
“Profiles of Youth.” Beverly, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. C. S. Simonton, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, York, was picked for the 
third in the series. 

Bev is like most girls. To her father’s 
congregation she’s a “sweet little girl,” to 
her brother “a prude,” and to her friends 
“sophisticated.” She was as active in high 
school as possible, sometimes spending as 
much as 10 hours a week on school activ- 
ities. 

She was a good student too. She grad- 
uated in June with an all-A average. In 
the fall she will enter William and Mary 
College. 


America in midsummer 

| On July Sundays it was pleasant to 
think about the new church Roman Cath- 
olics were building at Sixty-fifth street 
and Twelfth avenue in Brooklyn. It would 
be air-conditioned, said the planners. 
Only two Protestant air-conditioned 
churches have been reported—both Bap- 
tist—in Omaha, Nebr., and Wichita, Kan. 
One Roman Catholic church in down- 
town New York has an air-cooling sys- 
tem. i 

f In Fort Worth, Texas, the ministers’ 
association asked the management of the 
baseball park to set aside a section of the 
grandstand where beer will not be sold. 
The management thought a “dry section” 
could be arranged if enough non-drinkers 
would buy season tickets. 

f Thirteen clergymen from Southern 
states were named “Rural Ministers of the 
Year” in the Progressive Farmer last 
month. They were cited for their contri- 
butions to their communities. Among 
them: ULC Pastor J. L. Drafts of the Mt. 
Hebron parish, Leesville, South Carolina; 
ALC Pastor A. J. Mohr of Bellville, Tex. 
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World News Notes 


Water power 

Lake VicrortA, Africa, is in the hands 
of British engineers, whose purpose is to 
develop power. This has already led to 
an agreement between two chronic antag- 
onists, Britain and Egypt, for the con- 
struction at Owen’s Falls on the White 
Nile and at the outlet of the lake in 
Uganda. 

Initial cost of development will be $40 
million. That will provide means to con- 
trol the Nile flood waters as well as supply 
plenty of power for cotton and sugar 
mills, mines and varied industrial de- 
velopments in regions now arid and un- 
inhabited. 

Those in charge say the project will 
develop 67 per cent as much power as is 
at present developed in the British Isles. 
Even in the 260 miles from Lake Victoria 
to Lake Albert Edward in the Uganda 
there is a fall of 1,700 feet, a heavy head 
of water. The Uganda Electricity Board 
is about to issue bonds, subject to the ap- 
proval of both nations. Americans will 
doubtless be asked to subscribe. 


Stretching the gold supply 

IN AN EFFORT to restore equilibrium to 
their own unbalanced currencies, British 
and French authorities have joined to 
press upon the U.S. government a change 
in the world price of gold. They suggest 
a lift of $20 to make the price $55 an 
ounce, and offer as a bait, that by a simple 
fiat the U.S. Treasury would thus profit 
to the amount of $14 billion. 

In effect that would mean a greater 
purchasing power by all the European 
countries with their softer currencies. 
Britain could then use South Africa’s gold 
to buy more dollars. For the American 
public it would mean a further depre- 
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ciated dollar. Any U.S. Treasury profit 
would be at the expense of the American 
public. 

The French have still an added enticing 
position. They would like to see the U.S. 
“redistribute” its $24 billion hoard of 
gold, hand it over to her European allies 
that they might therewith buy (at the 
$55 rate) U.S. commodities—a _per- 
petual-motion circulation of American 
gold for American goods. 


Too much, of too many things 

INDICATIONS OF recession are not con- 
fined to the U.S., but are world wide. New 
orders are declining in important indus- 
tries abroad as well as at home. Ship- 
builders of Britain and Sweden are serving 
a disappearing market. Their workers are 
“stretching” their jobs in the obvious way 
of the “slow-up,” which only adds to the 
builders’ costs and drives away customers. 

Japanese ship-builders are getting some 
of the business, but on a close-cost basis, 
and then only on promises of early de- 
livery at a price 40 per cent below that of 
Britain. Denmark has turned in that di- 
rection for the ships she needs. 

The demand for coal is likewise lessen- 
ing. Mined coal is piling up in Poland, 
and she and Belgium are offering it at a 
special price to western Europe in a 
search for dollars. Belgian coal is quoted 
at new low prices to France just to keep 
the high-cost mines open—even at a loss. 

In turn this falling market is affecting 
the production of basic metals every- 
where—copper, iron, and zinc in Canada, 
Chile, Mexico, and the U.S., for instance. 
Low-grade mines are closing, rich mines 
are reducing production. War’s destruc- 
tion adds such things to its cost and the 
price is inescapable. 
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Want more production 

RUSSIA Has recently been putting the 
screws on her subjects by ordering them 
to deliver to the state increased amounts 
of meat, milk and all other animal pro- 
ducts—butter, eggs, wool, hides, feathers, 
bristles, down and horse-hair. Increases 
‘of 50 to 100 per cent are required. This 
is to continue for three years at least. 

These items must be delivered (not 
gathered by officials) to state slaughter- 
houses and processing plants, and later 
will be offered for sale in the state retail 
stores at fixed prices. This increase will 
cut down the supplies urban dwellers 
have heretofore been able to buy at col- 
lective farm markets, and reduce the re- 
mainder available for the farmer and his 
family. 

A statement in Pravda, the official 
Party newssheet, offers an explanation of 
the action, stating that the government’s 
purpose is to improve the quality of the 
livestock, the present deliveries of cattle 
to the state being inferior, inadequately 
fattened, and the percentage delivered too 
small. 

The state urges a freer use of grain for 
the development of farm herds and flocks, 
asserting there is a plentiful supply of 
grain for man and beast. Nevertheless 
the price of bread to the public continues 
to increase. 


Concealed wages 

THE U.S. CHAMBER of Commerce is 
asking the customer public to consider a 
little-noticed item during the present 
agitation for higher wages. It contends 
that “the hourly wage rate” is not really 
the total labor cost to business or the pub- 
lic. In a report offered by the Chamber’s 
economic research department, the aver- 
age industrial concern is shown to have a 
“hidden payroll,” aside from wage costs, 
that adds more than 15 per cent to the 
company’s reported wage bill. 
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The items consist of pension, life-, old- 
age- and survivors-insurances, workmen’s 
compensation, non-production bonuses, 
profit-sharing and various other minor 
benefits. 

A curious disclosure is that the largest 
single item in the list of benefits is that 
of payment for hours not worked. In 
summation, the record states that the 
typical American worker in 1947 received 
more than $424 above his wages from his 
employer, and that this is increasing. 


Here and there 

IN THEIR FIGHT against the worst grass- 
hopper plague in years, midwest farmers 
are arming themselves with two fine new 
chemical weapons—chlordane and toka- 
phane. . WoRKERS connected with 
Italy’s Republican Party recently cast 
a 92 per cent vote to withdraw from the 
Communist-dominated General Confed- 
eration of Labor. The Right-wing So- 
cialists are about to do the same. . . .THE 
Kinc of the Belgians may continue his 
outing in Switzerland indefinitely. The bid 
of the Catholic Social Christian Party for 
an absolute majority vote in the recent 
election failed. At that the desire to re- 
call him was to give him a chance to re- 
establish the monarchy legally, then ab- 
dicate in favor of a younger scion of 
royalty. . . . A BAND of 500 Paracanas 
Indians in Brazil recently rose against the 
authorities of the Belem State in an attack 
on Tucurui, a village of 600. The natives 
in remote areas of Brazil are being af- 
fected by the general unrest of the south- 
ern hemisphere. . . .UNDER THE auspices 
of the U.S. Army reconstruction plans in 
Austria, Germany, and Japan, 300 stu- 
dents will come over to enter U.S. colleges 
next September. . . . AUSTRALIA is about 
to abandon the British road-rule of “turn 
to the left” for the American rule of “turn 
to the right.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


A MAJOR SHIFT in plans for domestic 
mobilization in case of war is taking place 
behind the scenes. The Emergency Pow- 
ers Act, which would provide for war- 
time controls far more sweeping than 
those of the last war, has been shelved 
for the present. Instead of its being pre- 
sented to Congress for passage now on a 
standby basis—to become effective by 
Presidential order or Congressional res- 
olution in case of a war emergency—its 
submission to Congress has been post- 
poned until such a crisis occurs. 

The reasons for this decision seem to 
be the easing of tension in our relations 
with Russia, the growing tendency of this 
Congress to do its own thinking, and the 
desire of the administration to give pri- 
ority to its program of social legislation. 
Also involved is opposition on the part of 
the permanent government departments 
to the creation, even on paper, of power- 
ful new agencies to perform emergency 
functions which might be handled by the 
expansion of their own departments. 


Emergency Powers Act 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY Resources 
Board (NSRB) was given the job of draft- 
ing plans for the total mobilization of the 
civilian economy in case of another war. 
It was frankly recognized that an atomic 
war would demand stringent controls, in- 
cluding censorship of communications, 
price and wage stabilization, priorities and 
allocations, and control of the labor mar- 
ket. The blueprint for this regime of cen- 
tralized power was outlined in proposed 
legislation called the Emergency Powers 
Act. 

Under this Act, the NSRB would be the 
parent organization from which the war- 
time agencies would issue full-grown. Its 
mobilization and planning staff would 
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WAR MOBILIZATION PLANS 


have four main divisions—production, 
transportation and storage, human re- 
sources, and economic management— 
which would split off in case of war and 
become nuclei of powerful emergency 
organizations. 


Opposition 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE and 
other permanent agencies objected to this 
pattern. They contended that the “know- 
how” acquired between wars would be 
most fully utilized and the interests of 
efficiency and economy best served, if the 
regular government departments were to 
be expanded in wartime to carry out the 
emergency functions demanded by total 
war. 

In Congress, too, there were signs of 
disapproval. Congressmen were inclined 
to resist the idea of granting in advance as 
much power as was asked for in the 
Emergency Powers Act. It looked as 
though introduction of the bill at this ses- 
sion would launch full-scale debate that 
would jeopardize the passage of other im- 
portant legislation. With the “cold war” 
currently quiet, proponents of the Act 
feared that Congress might balk at its 
provisions and revamp the entire bill. 


Postponement 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN decided not to ask 
this session of Congress for legislation 
granting standby wartime powers. In- 
stead, the completed draft of the bill will 
be kept ready for introduction in case of 
a crisis in our foreign relations. 

Meanwhile, there has been no change 
in the conviction that war would demand 
total mobilization. If war comes, the 
civilian population will be regimented to a 
degree never before experienced in this 
country. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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‘Canadian Affairs 


CANADA’S OLD-AGE pensioners can now 
breathe a little easier—and live a little less 
close to penury. Their basic scale was 
recently raised from $30 to $40 a month. 

“We are actually doubling the old-age 
pension paid in 1943,” said Health Min- 


' ister Martin in announcing the increase. 


“It means that Canada now has the high- 
est old-age pension rate in the world. I 
am, extremely proud to be in a position 
to introduce this new step in social se- 
curity legislation.” 


PENSION PAYMENTS are a joint domin- 
ion-provincial responsibility. The federal 
government gives 75 per cent of the basic 
amount, provided that the provinces give 
at least the remaining 25 per cent. Under 
the old arrangement the amounts were 
$22.50 and $7.50. Many of the provinces 
were adding a bonus of from $1 to $10 a 
month because of increasingly high costs 
of living. It is not known whether these 
extra payments will be continued or ab- 
sorbed in the increased contributions the 
provinces must now make. 

To some of the nation’s more than 
250,000 pensioners, the increase will 
mean a little more comfort and dignity for 
their declining years. To others, espe- 
cially those living alone in large cities, it 
was an absolute must for continued ex- 
istence. A few months ago the check- 
mailing machine of the Ontario govern- 
ment broke down and 1,500 pension 
checks were delayed. It was fixed in two 
days, but in that time 1,000 protests over 
the missing checks were received. 


EVEN WITH the latest increase there are 
still some shortcomings in the pension 
scheme. There has been, for example, no 
lowering of the minimum age for a pen- 


_ sioner—70 years. 


To be eligible for a pension, the 70- 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


year-old must pass the so-called “means 
test.” This is a thorough investigation to 
find out the private income or resources 
of the individual—how much he has 
earned in the past . . . how much he has 
saved, if any . . . how much property he 
owns, if any .. . how much it costs him 
to eat and sleep . . . how much he can 
earn at part-time jobs . . . how much he 
receives in gifts. 

All this is necessary because, by federal 
law, no pensioner may have an income 
of more than $600 a year. If he has some 
income which, along with his pension, 
would total more than that amount, his 
pension is reduced accordingly. Because 
of this limitation, some pensioners will 
gain nothing by the recent increase in 
basic rate. 

Why doesn’t Canada give her poor old 
people more money? Why not $75 or 
$100 a month or enough to lift them out 
of their present circumstances into a de- 
cent standard of living? 

Answer: It would cost too much. The 
taxpayer is caught in the middle, paying 
both for the baby bonus and for old-age 
pensions. 


Durinc the recent election campaign, 
the Progressive Conservatives advocated a 
$40 pension at 65, without the means test. 
To pay this for a year Would cost an esti- 
mated $461,136,000 as compared with 
the $100 million now being paid. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration’s plan was even more rash: $50 a 
month at 60—for a total outlay of 
$867,120,000! 

Apparently the nation’s pensioners, 
along with other voters, thought that the 
Liberal’s guaranteed $40 at 70 was better 
than the utopia promised by those seeking 
Office. —NORMAN BERNER 


Mississippi Synod Receives DP Congregation 


By H. BRENT SCHAEFFER 


Immigrants organizing a church at Scott are assisted. 


Pastor H. Belk Leonard is re-elected synod president 


RECEPTION into the Mississippi Synod 
of the Rev. Zanis Kristbergs, Scott, Miss., 
as an associate pastor and authorization 
of full membership for him and his con- 
gregation, featured the convention of the 
synod in its meeting at St. John’s Church, 
Louisville, Miss., July 12-14. President 
H. Belk Leonard was the host pastor. 
Pastor Kristbergs has a group of over 100 
resettled Latvian Lutherans at Scott and 
organization of the congregation will be 
completed at an early date. The Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society donated $200 to- 
ward Pastor Kristbergs’ services for the 
groups of Latvians resettled in western 
Mississippi. Synod gave a substantial of- 
fering for his use. 

The number of Lutheran Latvian DPs 
arriving at Senatobia, Scott, and other 
Mississippi communities is already larger 
than the whole prewar membership of 
the Mississippi Synod. 

The following were elected officers: 
President, the Rev. H. Belk Leonard, 
Louisville; secretary, the Rev. O. M. Mor- 


gan, Pulaski; treasurer, George Mori, 


Jackson. - 

The synod was enlightened by messages 
from Dr. A. M. Huffman, president of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod and represen- 
tative of the United Lutheran Church, and 
Superintendent Leroy Blackwelder of the 
Lowman Home, White Rock, S. C. 


THE CHRISTIAN HIGHER Education 
Year appeal was unanimously endorsed. 
Plans were adopted for presentation of 
the appeal in the synod. The Rev. H. A. 
Wolff was appointed synodical director. 
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PRESIDENT H. B. LEONARD 
Re-elected 


Treasurer Mori reported that every 
congregation had paid in full the 1948 
apportionment and Lutheran World Ac- 
tion for 1948, and one-half of apportion- 
ment and LWA for 1949 had been paid. 
Trinity, Jackson, had the distinction of 
having already paid apportionment and 
LWA in full for 1949. 


OFFICERS elected by the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society meeting in 
Louisville this month are: President, Mrs. 
J. M. Pearcey, Laurel; vice president, Mrs. 
H. B. Schaeffer, Jackson; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. L. P. Roberts, Jr., Jackson; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. H. L. Muckel- 
rath, Burns; treasurer, Mrs. D. L. Luckey, 
Jackson. 
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| Japanese War Criminal Repents 


By ARTHUR C. KNUDTEN 


A missionary interviews Toshiwo Shiratori—one of the men who planned 


and directed the Japanese conquests. In his last days he needed a Saviour 


“EVEN THOUGH I am dying, I cannot 
die until I can know I am forgiven.” These 
were the words of Mr. Toshiwo Shiratori 
as he lay in the prison ward of the U.S. 
Army hospital. 

Mr. Shiratori had been Japanese am- 
bassador to Italy. He had helped arrange 
the Axis Pact. He was a co-builder of 
Japanese supernationalism. He had been 
sentenced to life imprisonment by the In- 
ternational Tribunal. 

Now he was seeking freedom for his 
soul in forgiveness through the cross of 
Jesus Christ. Chaplain Stuart Anderson 
asked me to visit the dying man at the 
361st station hospital of the U.S. army of 
occupation in Tokyo. Mr. Shiratori had 
been brought there from Sugamo prison 

when it became clear that he was very ill. 

Chaplain Anderson of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America had given Mr. 
Shiratori instruction in the Christian faith, 
for the dying war criminal was eager for 
baptism. The sick man could not talk 
with me because of a serious throat ail- 
ment, but he wrote in beautiful English 
script as I talked in answer to his ques- 
tions. There were many words exchanged 
in our hour together. 

This Japanese wanted to know about 
the Lutheran church in Japan. When was 
it established? What was its status in the 
postwar period? Who were some of the 
leaders? Where were our churches in 
Tokyo? 


Dr. Knudten is a veteran ULC missionary in 
Japan and was among the first to return there 
after the war. 
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If I had been in Japan for 20 years 
before the war, he said, I probably knew 
who he was. Of course, a man of his 
caliber was known through the various 
events of Japan’s stormy prewar period, 
the Naval Conference, the Exclusion Act, 
the Manchurian incident of 1931, the War 
of 1937 with China, the Axis Pact, and so 
forth. 

But these events of history, he said, 
were of the past. Now in his survey of 
his complete failure in life, an utter fail- 
ure before God, he felt he must find peace 
in his own soul before his death. “I must 
have forgiveness.” 

Forgiveness of sins in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, I stated, was something 
quite different from the purification cere- 
monies of Shintoism, or the stifling of 
craving as in Buddhism. It was something 
that could not be commanded, or secured 
by anyone for him. It was conditioned on 
his utter repentance before God, and his . 
complete reliance on the promises of God 
that the death of Jesus Christ was for his 
sake. God loved him’ in Christ Jesus. 
God’s part in forgiveness was complete. 
Did he, Shiratori, accept it for himself? 

Yes, he did, and time and time again 
he confessed his sins, certainly not as a 
Buddhist or Shintoist. Because, he said, 
“the suffering because of my sins is far 
greater than the suffering I experience be- 
cause of my illness.” He later stated to 
his family that with the receiving of bap- 
tism his burden was lifted so that he 
even wished that the remaining days of 
his life might be lengthened to live in his 
new-found hope, and do that which he 
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failed to do in his active life for his 
nation. 

“The religions of Japan have failed 
utterly in their ability to help the indi- 
vidual Japanese to a solution of the prob- 
lems of life,” he said to me, “to say noth- 
ing of a new life.” They have helped 
the state, and have supported the em- 
peror, but have done nothing for the 
souls of the people. That was his great 
lack now. 

He was the father of three sons, con- 
cerning whom he was worried lest they 
fail as he had failed. At the age of 25 
he had fallen ill with a serious mental 
ailment, and in convalescence as he was 
reading the Gospel of Luke in English he 
had felt a deep sense of cool refreshment 
even in the muggy heat of a summer day. 
He should have confessed his faith then, 
he explained. Instead he followed in the 
footsteps of his uncle, Viscount Ishii, 
ambassador to France, and went into the 
diplomatic service. He put off becoming 
a Christian. He did not want his boys 
to do that. 

Then 30 years later in 1941 he was 
again seized with the same illness, and 
the strong feeling came over him, “I have 
forgotten God.” Excitement and frantic 
nationalism drove him and the nation on 
from one burning fever to another. Then 
the end of the war came. Japan’s need 
was for a spiritual rebirth, and Christian- 
ity alone held the key to that rebirth. 

He, Shiratori, had failed himself and 
his nation. Until five months before his 
preparation for baptism, he had felt that 
‘a harmonization of Christian and Shinto 
teachings was the answer—a religious 
mixture which is so easy in Japan. “But,” 
I questioned, “do not the Japanese people 
still feel that Christianity is a foreigner’s 
religion, and thus does not belong to 
Japan?” 

“Yes, that opinion had been the com- 
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mon attitude in the past, but that has all 
changed with the disastrous ruins of the 
war.” 

“What kind of Christian teaching, then, 
will be acceptable to the people?” 

He said, “I believe that there must be 
no harmonization with any religion in 
Japan. The preaching and the teaching 
of the Gospel of God’s love to every Jap- 
anese, and the telling of the story of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ, and the need for 
the confession of our sins and faith in the 
promises of God—these are things that 
Japan needs, and things which I hope my 
sons will not brush aside.” 

Mr. Shiratori stated that he was ready 
to accept Jesus Christ as his Saviour even 
at this late hour of his life. The assurance 
of forgiveness through his reconciliation 
with God in Jesus Christ gave him 
strength to face death. He would request 
baptism and wanted to place his name in 
a Lutheran church in Tokyo. After a 
moment of prayer together, we separated. 

Chaplain Anderson baptized Toshiwo 
Shiratori on Feb. 18.. He was received 
into the membership of. the Tokyo Lu- 
theran Church (Okubo) as a member in 
absentia. Some weeks later Pastor Honda 
of Okubo church administered holy com- 
munion to him in the prison ward. 

Said Pastor Honda, “Here was a man, 
a great man among Japanese leaders, ask- 
ing me to do something for him—one who 
had never had to ask things before. He 
died a Christian, a man with a deep faith.” 

Toshiwo Shiratori, former ambassador 
and leader of a nation, was called home 
to life eternal on June 5, at the age of 62, 
and was buried with a Christian burial 
from Tokyo Lutheran Church on June 8. 

Japan’s great were present to pay their 
respects, beginning with Premier Yoshida, 
Messrs. Ashida, Arita, and many others. 
In his death he witnessed as a humble 
Christian. 
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f What Hope for the Refugees? 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Nine million people expelled from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and elsewhere 


are crowded in western Germany, with little chance of finding homes or work 


Mrs. Krustus is a neat, pleasant-look- 
ing woman and the mother of three fine 
children but she has no visible means of 
support. Her home consists of four bunks 
in a big dormitory which has been set up 
in a Turnhalle, or gymnasium, behind the 
main station in Hamburg. 

Her husband has gone before her to 
Brazil in the hope of earning money 
quickly to send for his family. Because 
he was born in Brazil the government 
paid for his repatriation but refused to 
pay for the family. With courage they 
face the long period of separation, not 
ceasing to pray that a miracle will bring 
them together again. 


ON THE EDGE of the city I visited a 
cluster of Nissen huts set up in a park 
near a tall water tower. Water enough 
was streaming from a gray sky. Here live 
more people like Mrs. Krusius. They have 
no permit to take permanent quarters in 
overcrowded Hamburg, but most of them 
have found some kind of temporary em- 
ployment. Despite the water in the tower 
and the rain from the clouds, there is 
only one water tap for every dozen huts. 
It is located outside the hut in which each 
family has its own padlocked toilet in a 
long row of privies. 

I talked with a man who had cleared 
out of the Russian zone to prepare the 
way for his wife and child. He had walked 


Dr. Herman is secretary of the Resettlement 
Division of the Lutheran World Federation. 
From his office in Geneva a world-wide program 
of emigration of European refugees and dis- 
placed persons is being conducted. 
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away from his home one evening and his 
wife told the neighbors that he had gone 
to Berlin on business. When he did not 
return, she had to pretend that he had 
deserted her. Little by little she sold their 
furniture in order to live. 

Then one night she and the children 
followed the father to Berlin and also 
took the plane for the British zone. They 
had converted the proceeds from the sale 
of their household goods into West Ger- 
man currency at a great sacrifice and now 
they had bought some new kitchen uten- 
sils to fit out their primitive shelter until 
that far-off day when they can emigrate. 
What hope, they asked, was there in a 
strange part of Germany already jammed 
with homeless refugees? 


THERE Is a special Lutheran Emigration 
Society at work among these people whose 
faces light up when Pastor Hennig or his 
assistant suddenly appears at the door. 
The Hamburg Church does not have any 
money to help with the big problems but 
it can and does give invaluable aid in the 
little difficulties. It finds temporary jobs. 
It intercedes with the local authorities. 
It holds camp services. And it pays small 
fees. When emigrants have everything 
ready for departure except for a small 
head tax, Pastor Henning can occasion- 
ally step into the breach. Thus this or- 
ganization which has existed for 75 years 
and has helped thousands of Germans 
to go overseas still performs its Christian 
service of love and charity. 

My purpose in visiting Hamburg was 
to attend an important conference on the 
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subject of German refugees. The World 
Council of Churches had called the con- 
ference and all the bigwigs of allied mil- 
itary government were present. Our ses- 
sions were held in the Hamburg city hall 
which had survived the great air raids al- 
most unscathed. 

Mayor Max Brauer greeted us with the 
statement that this was the first interna- 
tional conference which had convened in 
Germany’s greatest seaport since the end 
of the war. In fact, it was probably the 
first international convention in all of 
postwar Germany! And it was a Christian 
conference to deal with Germany’s great- 
est problem: hopeless refugees. 


A WORD SHOULD BE said about Max 
Brauer. He himself had been a political 
refugee from Nazi Germany. He was 
once the mayor of Altona, a large city 
on the edge of Hamburg, before he was 
forced to flee abroad. For years he lived 
in the United States where he occupied a 
small corner in the offices of Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, an American secretary for 
the World Council of Churches. Many 
American church groups know Brauer 
because he frequently spoke to them, for 
he was—and remains—a stalwart and 
humble Christian. Today he is a stocky, 
vigorous man with a shock of gray hair 
and is regarded as one of Germany’s iead- 
ing statesmen. 

Mayor Brauer is intensely proud of his 
city and the recovery that it has made. 
There were 900,000 bombed-out people 
in Hamburg at war’s end. Twelve thou- 
sand dwelling units are being built each 
year, far surpassing any peacetime record. 
But there are 100,000 new refugees in the 
city and it will be a long time before the 
metropolis, which was 52 per cent de- 
stroyed, will be reconstructed. 

Most of the pride in restoration consists 
in the speed with which the rubble has 
been cleared away. Some hotels are in 
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operation but the delegates to the confer- 
ence vividly realized the extent of the 
emergency when we were assigned cabins 
on the “hotel ships” in the harbor. 


I SHARED a cabin with a German dele- 
gate on the Bark Seute Deerne, a three- 
master, which no longer rolled on the tide 
but was fixed firmly to the dock. The 
staff was dressed in sea-going uniform 
and the wind whistled through the rigging 
as I came aboard but the tiny vessel was 
actually nothing more than a floating 
boarding house. Two other ships serve 
the same purpose and provide space for 
visitors to the city. It will be a long 
while before the Seute Deerne heads for 
South Africa again. 

Germany’s dilemma in the midst of 
gradual recovery was clearly pointed out 
by Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier at the open- 
ing of the refugee conference. “Germany 
today has two aspects,” he said. “First, 
there is increasing evidence of ‘shop-win- 
dow prosperity’ but that can_be mislead- 
ing.” (I walked through a few stores and 
saw the goods on display. It begins to 
look like the old times. The shoddiness 
of articles a year ago is giving way to 
quality products which are really worth 
their price.) “Secondly,” said the leader 
of Hilfswerk, “there is the blunt reality of 
growing misery among those who have no 
solid economic basis.” 

It was with the refugees of this latter 
group that the conference tried to deal. 
There was general agreement among the 
hand-picked experts from all over Ger- 
many as well as from international organ- 
izations like the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, that most of these German refugees 
must remain inside Germany, not only 
because such vast numbers (nine million 
in the Western zones alone!) cannot be 
sent abroad, but because they are gen- 
uinely required for national recovery. 

It was also agreed, however, that there 
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must be a tremendous reshuffling of the 
refugees because most of them cannot be 
effectively employed in the areas where 
they happened to land. Miners must be 
shifted to the mines, not left on the farms. 
Industrial workers must be brought to the 
factories, not left in the villages. Agri- 
cultural workers must be steered toward 
new farms, not permitted to rot in the cel- 
lars of ruined cities. This constitutes a 
major engineering feat. 


HowEVER, IT Is recognized that some 
people must be permitted to emigrate. 
One of the most important factors is the 
psychological value of knowing that em- 
igration is possible. Right now many 
Germans are restless because they suffer 
from the suffocating sensation that they 
are boxed in. Even a small stream of em- 
igrants would suffice to change this atti- 
tude which—from a human point of vie 
—is natural. : 

It will be remembered that the whole 
Japanese nation resented the Exclusion 
Act, even though 99 per cent of them 
would never have dreamed of trying to 
go abroad. Besides, there are many so- 
called Germans (Volksdeutsche) who will 
never feel at home in Germany because 
their families have lived for generations 
in Romania or Hungary or the Baltic 
states. Since they cannot go home, they 
want to get away from Europe. 

The main purpose of the Hamburg 
Conference was very ambitious, namely, 
to focus international attention on the 
German refugee problem (in the same 
way that world attention has been concen- 
trated on the DP problem) and to call 
for international action (perhaps along 
the same lines as the International Ref- 
ugee Organization provides for the DPs). 

If Western Europe is to recover, some- 


thing must be done to lift the deadweight 
of German refugees and imbue them with 
creative life. It is hoped that this great 
question will be studied seriously by the 
ECA strategists with a view to making 
generous grants for the kind of new 
communities which the German church 
is sponsoring by leasing Hitler’s old mil- 
itary installations and turning them into 
brand-new towns. 

Thus, Christian refugee work goes 
on. It follows two lines: first, the re- 
distribution of homeless and jobless peo- 
ple inside Germany, especially in new 
colonies, and secondly, the emigration of 
those who for one reason or another 
should go abroad. The first depends on 
the breadth of vision of our international 
statesmen and the second depends upon 
the willingness in many lands to receive 
newcomers who still bear an ugly stigma 
even though Military Government gives 
them a clean political bill of health. 


I LOOKED at Mrs. Krusius carefully and 
I listened attentively to the young hus- 
band from the Russian zone. They seemed 
to me to be worthy of help. So did the 
Lutheran Emigrant’s Society. While the 
Hamburg Conference was still talking 
about the big problem, I made arrange- 
ments for the Lutheran World Federation 
to get to work at once, and within a week 
there was a check in the hands of Pastor 
Hennig. To top it off, similar assistance 
was given to the Bremen Emigrant’s So- 
ciety so that a full-time Christian worker 
could be employed to counsel and assist 
the same kind of refugees and emigrants 
in Germany’s other big port. 

We Lutherans began with the DPs and 
that work will continue, but this second 
and still greater problem must be tackled 
without further delay. 


' Things are unbearable just until we have them to bear; then pos- 


sibility comes with them. 
August 3, 1949 


GeorcE MAcpoNnaLp 


EACH YEAR DR. FRY speaks throughout the church on urgent problems we face. 


Various addresses about the state of the church in 1949 which he has made at synod 


conventions this year are summarized in the following article 


The Future Comes Fast 


By FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


This is no time for a leisurely pace in meeting opportunities. We must move 


swiftly in the next 10 years to measure up to the requirements placed on us 


NEVER IN OUR DAY has there been a 
time when the urgency of winning men 
to the saving gospel of Jesus Christ has 
been so intensive as it is now. For that 
reason I look with honest concern on 
the exceedingly slow growth of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

It’s been the unusual year in our his- 
tory when we have even stood still in 
membership. Since the population of 
America increases anywhere from one 
per cent to one and three-fourths per cent 
year by year, for us to carry even our 
proportionate share in maintaining the 
present inadequate status of Christianity, 
we must grow at least that fast. It is the 
unusual year in which we do. In 1948, 
for instance, our growth was 33,000 bap- 
tized members in the United Lutheran 
Church as a whole. 

Our rate of growth last year was 2.2 per 
cent, making that a good year if we are 
content with a slow lagging pace of the 
past, but making it still a year not at all 
creditable to us if we are to measure ac- 
cording even to the accomplishments of 
others. Lutherans of America as a whole 
grew 2.9 per cent. We were the ones to 
hold others back to that pace, because the 
other large Lutheran churches of this 
land averaged anywhere from 3.5 per cent 
in growth to 3.7 per cent. 

We in the Christian Church should 
never be intimidated by statistics. But if 
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we are to gauge the relative effectiveness 
for the gospel which we manifest, it will 
be necessary for us to take some stock 
of what growth we show. 

I am convinced that these next 10 years 
will decide the future of our generation, 
and the generation of our children after 
us. There is an ideological war raging 
implacably over all the world and not by 
any means the least in our own country. 
If we are ever to stem the tide of godless- 
ness or the cooling of religious devotion 
among Christian people themselves, it 
must be done in the next 10 years. 

I fear that when the nation is spinning 
toward its destiny in this next decade, 
when the world may have the question of 
survival or destruction answered for it, 
we are still proceeding in a leisurely, com- 
placent way. 


IT IS FOR THAT reason that the most im- 
portant thing before our church is the 
great concerted effort for Evangelism. 
There is no way for the gospel to be 
brought to the many minds now outside 
the orbit of it except through Christian 
congregations. 

Every one of our communities is filled 
with men and women who would have the 
intelligence and the inherent decency to 
want to be soldiers of Christ, if only they 
were shown the glories of His Gospel and 
were given a clear hearing of His call. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


ABOUT THE ONLY surprising phase of 
the present conflict of Christianity with 
communism is the utter frankness with 
which the controversy is being waged. In 
the half-century that is passing, and in 
the half dozen decades of the nineteenth 
century, the contestants were less vicious. 
The proclamation of wholesale excom- 
munication is unparalleled. 

It can be safely asserted that nothing 
like the huge masses of people and prop- 
erty has ever before been involved. The 
portion of the population of Europe which 
is rated anti-church is sufficiently large 
to be feared as approaching a majority. 
Russia and the affiliated nations are of 
the moment frankly arrayed against the 
US. and its associates among the nations. 

The opponents of Christianity unas- 
sisted would sooner or later wear them- 
selves out, as did the French atheists in 
the earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But if Russia should succeed in 
arousing the Asiatic multitudes into even 
partial hostility to the Western powers, 
the struggle could become more fierce and 
cruel and the issue doubtful. 

One phase of the struggle is the wide- 
spread distribution of powerful weapons. 
The Western nations that in past crises 
found conquest of “lesser tribes without 
the law’ comparatively easy, now have 
few secrets of armament and military 
strategy by which to make terror an ef- 
fective weapon. Annihilation is calmly 
cited as the resultant of this struggle for 
world mastery. Pessimism is expressed in 
the most unexpected place, the Christian 
pulpit. 


Fallacious training 


The idea demands consideration that 
here in America, that is, among the people 
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of the United States and Canada and 
perhaps of Brazil and Argentina, there 
has been an over-emphasis on education. 

By means sometimes subtle and at other 
times undisguised, the state has gained an 
unhealthy influence over the generation 
of young people that will take over goy- 
ernment in the second half of this present 
century. What has happened in the past 
will be repeated. “Efficiency” will prevail 
and right will be made by might, as hap- 
pened in previous crises among nations. 

It must be granted that when the “way 
of life” reaches a certain degree of com- 
plexity the average man, whom Lincoln 
thought that God must have loved be- 
cause he made so many of them, will do 
what he deems his only way of escape. 
He will sell out to the individual genius 
who promises to provide him with an 
easy life in which a beneficent govern- 
ment will supply him with what he, the 
average man, thinks he needs for his un- 
earned pleasure. 

Thus the hero, the strong man of af- 
fairs, the Caesar, the Charlemagne, the 
Napoleon, the Hitler, and the Stalin 
achieve power. It is bought by them or 
for them by the paper of unredeemable 
promises. The good and gracious gifts 
which God gives abundantly are misused. 

The absentee in the situation is easily 
found, and identified as the enemy of 
lasting culture. It is religion or a cari- 
cature of true faith in God that has been 
painted out of the picture. The year 1950 
is to have the most important role in 
American history, and by its fruits dem- 
onstrate the verity of religion for the 
maintenance of the American way of life. 
CHEY, Christian Higher Education Year, 
is to eliminate the effects of an error. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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PERSONS 


Enrope, Paul 


bik. 2 cross, and many 


y can be only that, its 
“constructive one,” thinks 
Bame. “I've made 
enough out of my hobby fo 
t four daughters through 


w 
a 
Ny 


lned at $1,000; many of 
his Mt. Sidney-made violins 
are estimated to be worth at 


least $700. 


In Europe 

The Rev. Robert F. Weis- 
kotten, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Richmond Hil 
N. Y., and correspondent for 
THe LUTHERAN, is spending 
two months in Europe at the 


invitation of the British 


MAN WITH A HOBBY 


s. . . - holding $1,700 in two hands 
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Council of Churches. 
Between July 22 and Sept. 

22, he will preach in Carrs 

Lane Presbyterian Church, 


EXCHANGE PASTOR 
. . - England’s quest 


Birmingham; Muswell Hill 
Methodist, London; and St. 
John’s Church, Kenton, Har- 
Tow. 

Pastor Weiskotten is one 
of eight “exchange pastors.” 


Mi. Airy fo Manhattan 

Miss Winifred V. Eisen- 
berg, assistant librarian at 
Philadelphia Seminary, has 
assumed her new duties as 
librarian of the Missions Re- 
search Library in New York 
City, a specialized library 
maintained jointly by the 
Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence and Union Theological 
Seminary. 

A graduate of Mary Bald- 
win College and the School 
of Library Science of Sim- 
mons College, Miss Eisen- 
berg came to the Mt. Airy 
campus in 1933 from Nor- 


folk, Va. where she had - 


served as first assistant in 
the public library for seven 
years. 
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Briefly Speaking 


When Irene Dunne, Hollywood actress, received 

a medal from a midwestern university for exemplify- 
ing to the donors “the highest ideals of woman- 
hood,” she indicated she would rather win that 
medal than an Oscar [the film capital's most coyv- 
eted trophy for performance-achievement). Said 
she: “God does not read an actress’ press clip- 
pings!” 

Northwest Synod pastors are well aware of the 
popularity of fishing in that area. Congregations were 
not surprised, therefore, when second and even third 
services on Sunday mornings were scheduled. It’s not 
unusual to find fishing poles and tackle protruding 
from the worshipers’ cars parked near the church at 
early services. 


During July, Dr. F. Leslie Conrad, Sr., newly 
elected president of the North Carolina Synod, 
moved from WOODROW Avenue, High Point, 
N. C., to Salisbury. The same week, his son moved 
from Hickory #2 WOODROW Avenue, Belmont, 
North Carolina. 


When he preached “in a tone of voice calculated to 
disturb the inhabitants.” a Port Hope (Ontario) Pente- 
costal mimister was arrested, fined five dollars and 
costs. The magistrate made it clear in handing down 
the decision that he was not condemning a denomina- 
tion. “Only one man is before this court,” said the 
judge, “for the manner in which he shouted while con- 
ducting a religious meeting . . . rights and privileges 
of all people must be respected.” 


In Grove City, near Columbus, O., churchgoers 
will be able to sit in the family car and attend Sun- 


day evening services. Four loudspeakers located in 
strategic spots on Homeroad Christian Church's six- 
acre plot will carry the sermon and music to 2,000 
automobiles. The idea originated last Christmas 
when the pastor held a carol-singing service broad- 
cast over outdoor speakers, found dozens of cars 
parked in the street. 


The 61 students enrolled in the Jacksonwald (Pa.) 
daily vacation Bible school attended sessions in a barn 
—and liked it! The structure was located on a large 
estate. Philadelphia Seminarian Harry Gruber directed 
the courses written by Pastor Bertram C. Gilbert. 
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Pastor S. S. Shaulis [right] 
puts finishing touches to table 
at the new Lutherlyn Camp, as 
Director Dr. R. F. Steininger 
watches. Reports from the 
Western Pennsylvania camp, 
which opened June 26, are 
highly complimentary 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Send Man to Rebuild in Germany 


Trinity Caurcs, Olmey. the Rev. Herbert 
C. Peterson pastor, is helping to pay expenses 
for one of its young men, Ire Schahrer. 
middler at Chicago Lutheran Semimary. t 
work in Germany this summer with 1! other 
students under the direction of the National 
Lutheran Council. Student Schahrer. will 
help rebuild a cathedral. 

ATTENDANCE increased from 69 last year 
to 104 this year at Camp Lu-So-Co, Lutheran 
leadership training camp for southern Ilinois. 
The camp was held at Dixon Springs Siate 
Park, June 20-26, for boys and girls ages 12- 
18. Anticipating continued growth next year. 
camp leaders leased an additional building 
for next year so that two camps can be held 
simultaneously, one for seniors and one for 
intermediates. 

AFTER SEVEN YEARS without a resident 
pastor, members of the Sedgewickville, Mo.. 
parish joyfully witnessed the mstallation of 
the Rev. Martm Oygard as their pastor on 
July 10. Dr. Wm. J. Boatman of First 
Church, Murphysboro, officiated at the serv- 
ice on behalf of the Hlinois Synod. 

Two DP Fammiss, one Latvian and the 
other Estonian, have been received by Mit. 
Moriah Church, Anna, the Rev. Wiliam 
Swarbrick pastor. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Korns and daughter, Ingrida, arrived in Fune 
and Mr. and Mrs. Vello Eelnurme and two 
sons, Kelle and Nurmi, came in July. Mr. 
Korms is employed as a tenant farmer for Mr. 
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Church councilmen and Pas- 
tor Louis H. de Freese carry 
altar ware into chancel of the 
new Church of the Redeemer, 
Houston, Tex., just prior to re- 
cent dedication. Costing 
$84,000, the nave will seat 300 
and has an “enclosed” balcony 
where parents may listen to 
service as the children play. 


IOWA 
Church Officials Plan 1950 Conclave 


PLANS FOR THE 1950 CONVENTION of the 
ULCA tentatively scheduled to be held at 
Des Moines, Oct. 4-12, 1950, advanced an- 
other step as the result of a recent visit by 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULCA secretary, 
and Director Carl Koppenhaver, of the 
church’s News Service, with members of the 
Iowa Synod convention committee. 

Inspection of the convention’s proposed 
meeting place and hotel facilities and a 
luncheon with press and radio representa- 
tives resulted in a favorable report to be 
presented to the Executive Board at its Aug. 
12 meeting. An invitation to hold the con- 
vention communion service is to be extended 
by St. John’s Church, Dr. F. J. Weertz and 
Dr. A. J. Beil pastors. 

Alex M. Miller, St. John’s, chairman; Bert 
Stolpe, Redeemer, both of Des Moines; 
Lewis Shumate, First, West Des Moines; and 
President Frederick D. Boldt, Newton, com- 
pose the synod’s convention committee. 

LUTHER LEAGUERS are anticipating a rec- 
ord attendance at their annual camp to be 
held Aug. 14-20, at West Lake Okoboji. This 
year’s camp promises to be the best of our 
sites used in the past five years. Not only 
will campers have better facilities for both 
study and recreation but an extra day has 
been added. Cost per camper will be $17.50 
with the age limit from 12 to 24 years. The 
grounds, able to accommodate 300, are 
owned and operated by the Walther League. 

Iowa Synod Pastors E. A. Piper, Max B. 
Pinkert, William R. Eller, Wesley J. Buck 
and Central Seminary Dean Dr. E. B. Keis- 
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ler compose the teaching staff. Pastor Emer- 
son Miller and Richard Johannesen will act 
as chaplain and director, respectively. 


Synod pastors will have their first oppor- 
tunity for direct contact with the work of 
the Lutheran Commission on Evangelism in 
a series of pastors’ conferences composed of 
all lowa pastors of National Lutheran Coun- 
cil churches to be held Sept. 12-20. 


THE CONFERENCE SCHEDULE and the names 
of the instructors are: Sept. 12, at Sioux 
City, Roswell Peterson, Carl Larson; Sept. 
13, at Spencer, Roswell Peterson, I. Kron- 
stad; Sept. 14, at Fort Dodge, Roswell Peter- 
son, A. E. Nelson, L. Korkegard; Sept. 15, 
at Iowa City, Marvin Lee, Ervin Bondo; at 
Mason City, Roswell Peterson, Marvin Suhr, 
M. Adix; Sept. 16, at Des Moines, C. P. 
Rasmussen, Lightner Swan; at Dubuque, 
Roswell Peterson, E. Biederman; at Fairfield, 
Ervin Bondo, E. Carlson; Sept. 19, at Water- 
loo, C. P. Rasmussen, Einar Oberg, B. 
Schlactenhaufen; at Atlantic, Ervin Bondo, 


, H. Jorgensen, A. Malin; Sept. 20, at De- 


corah, C. P. Rasmussen, F. Victorson. 

THE Rev. WALTER H. TrausB of Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha, Nebr., was 
speaker and Einer P. Juel of Council Bluffs 
was master of ceremonies at a recent ban- 
quet in honor of 13 confirmands and 23 new 
adult members at St. John’s Church, Persia. 
Honored guests included members received 
since the last confirmation banquet in 1946. 

THe REV. GARLAND BAER, a 1949 graduate 
of Hamma Divinity School, has accepted a 
call to English Church, Iowa Falls, where 
he began work immediately after graduation. 
He was ordained June 14 by the Wartburg 
Synod. 
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ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM CHRIST 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
1401 North 20th Street 
Service: I] A.M. 
CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY JAPANESE LAYMAN 
S. O. Thorlaksson, Pastor 
1707 Ward Street 
S. S. 9:30 A.M., Eng. 10.30 A.M., Jap. 11:30 A.M. 
BURBANK LUTHER MEMORIAL 
L. A. Failing, Pastor 
2401 vom Brighton Street 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church 10:45 A.M. 
LONG BEACH TRINITY 
Orval A. Awerkamp, Pastor 
Eighth and Linden 


Services: S. S. 9:45 A.M., Church 8:30 and I! A.M. 
LOS Ge ohare ADVENT 
nry Scherer, Pastor 


1329 S. Aaae Street (near Pico) 


Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church Il A.M. 
SAN DIEGO FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: || A.M.; Youth 6:30 P.M. 
COLORADO 
DENVER MESSIAH 


Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax Avenue at Elizabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and II A.M., S. S. 9:30 A.M. 


DENVER ST. PAUL'S 
Elmer W. Harner, Pastor 


léth Avenue at Grant Street 
Service: I! A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
L. Ralph taper. Er D., Pastor 
Thomas Circle, I4th and St., N. W. 
Services: 9 and II A.M.; Youth Meeting 7 P.M. 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU LUTHERAN 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Bertania Street 
Services: 11 A.M.; Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P.M. 
ILLINOIS 
SPRINGFIELD GRACE 


A. Burd Arganbright Pastor 
7th Spset and Capito Avenue 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M.; Worship 10:45 A.M. ° 


IOWA 


BURLINGTON BETHANY 
M. E. Lehmann, Th.D., Pastor 
Corner of Fifth and Division Streets 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 
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MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE ST. MARK'S 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul and 20th 
Service: || A.M. 
HAGERSTOWN TRINITY 
Wilson P. Ard, D.D., Pastor 


North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 


Service: Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 
W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 
Services 9:30 and Il A.M. 
ST. PAUL FAITH 


Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Avenue and Mackubin Street 
Services: 8:15 and Il A.M., Ch. Sch. 9.35 A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY ST. ANDREW'S 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Services: 11:15 A.M., 8 P.M 
OCEAN CITY ST. JOHN'S 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th and Central Avenue 
Services: 9 and |] A.M., 7:45 P.M. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO HOLY TRINITY 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Pastor 
1080 Main Street 

10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
RESURRECTION 

French, Pastor; J. B. Sanborn, Ass't. 

Genesee and Doat Streets 

Services 8 and 10.30 A.M. 


Services: 


BUFFALO 
Esc: 


BUFFALO ST. JOHN'S 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 


Service: 10:10 A.M. 


FLUSHING 
Theodore H. Ressler, Pastor 
Northern Blvd. at 165th Street 
Services: 8:30, 9:30 and 10:30 A.M. 


KINGSTON REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 


Wurts Street (9-W) at Rogers 
Service: July 10:45 A.M.; Aug. & Sept. 4, 10 A.M. 
NEW YORK GRACE—ST. PAUL'S 


Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7lst Street 


MESSIAH 


Service: || A.M 
N. CAROLINA 
CLAREMONT MT. CALVARY 
L. O. Dasher, Pastor 
U. S. Highway No. 70 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 
4] 


DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M. 
LANCASTER ST. PETER'S 
Andrew Schillings, Pastor 
Mulberry and Broad Streets 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 
TOLEDO GLENWOOD 
Alvin E. Bell, D.D. and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 


Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and [0:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:30 A.M. 


VANDALIA ST. JOHN 


Arthur H. Fabian, Pastor 
48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 


Services: Worship 9:30 A-M., S. S. 10:30 A.M. 
ZANESVILLE ST. JOHN'S 
L. H. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and 7th on U. S. 40 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 

ONTARIO, CANADA 
HAMILTON TRINITY 
W. A. Mehlenbacher, Pastor 
18 Victoria Ave., between King and Main Sts. 
Service: !1 A.M. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STRAUSSTOWN ZION 
Alfred H. Erb, Pastor 
Highway No. 22 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 


REARRANGEMENT of chancel appointments, 
including the establishment of new chancel 
indirect lighting and floor levels, relocation 
of choirs and organ console, have resulted 
in marked improvement in the worship set- 
ting of St. Paul’s Church, Clinton. 

Pastor H. G. Schwegler and his congrega- 
tion at First Church, Cedar Rapids, observed 
the 20th anniversary of his ordination the first 
Sunday in May. He was presented with a 
new robe and other gifts. Following the re- 
modeling of the church for installation of a 
new pipe organ, a dedication service was 
held June 29. Over 200 adults have been 
reported received into membership since the 
first of the year. 

MEMBERS OF Trinity Church, Sioux City, 
dedicated a new organ recently. Theodore 
Ripper, head of the organ department of 
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QUEBEC, CANADA 


MONTREAL - REDEEMER 
Neudoerffer, Pastor 
285 vebae Avenue, Westmount 
Service: I| A.M. 
TEXAS 
DALLAS FIRST UNITED 
William J. Hoebel, Pastor 


Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 
Service: 10 A.M. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND FIRST ENGLISH 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: I] 


WASHINGTON 


SEATILE UNIVERSITY 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
East 50th Street at |6th Avenue N. E. 


Services: 8:30 and || A.M 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 


1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10.30 A.M. vs 
HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10.30 A.M. 


RACINE 


South Dakota University, was guest organ- 
ist. 

On May 29 the Rev. Davin M. FUNK was 
installed as pastor of Manly Lutheran Church 
by President Boldt, with Pastor Marvin O. 
Lee, Mason City, assisting. 

STUDENT KARLTON WAGNER of St. Paul’s 
Church, Postville, is serving as supply pas- 
tor at Oxford Junction this summer. 

WALLACE S. LIVERS 


MARYLAND 
Holy Comforter Church Honors Fife 


BALTIMORE—Holy Comforter congrega- 
tion held a testimonial dinner June 14 honor- 
ing their pastor, Dr. J. Frank Fife, in recog- 
nition of his 20th ordination anniversary, 
his Doctorate of Divinity degree recently 
conferred by Gettysburg College, and his 
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12-year pastorate with the congregation. Sec- 
retary of Synod John C. Stuff was speaker. 
The pastor was presented with a purse and 
a matching set of luggage. 


Pastor Fife presented his resignation, to 
become effective Sept. I, to enter upon his 
duties as full-time president of the Maryland 
Synod. 

THE Rev. RICHARD C. RIFE resigned as 
pastor of Bethany Church, Baltimore, June 
19 to become pastor of the St. Thomas par- 
ish in the Central Pennsylvania Synod. Pas- 
tor Rife has served Bethany congregation 
during the past two years. The Rev. L. F. 
Miller is supply pastor until Pastor Rife’s 
successor is named. 

ASCENSION CHuRCH held an appropriate 
vesper ground-breaking service July 10, ob- 
serving the beginning of construction of a 
new $150,000 church in Wiltondale, a half 
mile south of Towson on the York Road. 
President of Synod J. Frank Fife was the 
speaker. Pastor Elwood S. Falkenstein, 
Westminster, represented the Maryland 
Synod Missions Committee at the service. 

St. JoHN’s CHurcH, Brooklyn, Dr. I. Wil- 
son Kepner pastor, is operating three daily 
vacation Bible schools with an enrollment 
of over 500 pupils. Two schools are con- 
ducted each morning, one at the church and 
the other at the community center. A third 
school is held at the church each afternoon 
during a period of three weeks. Joyce Hitze- 
berger, Hartwick College student, and Shir- 
ley Smith, Penn State graduate, are summer 
workers at St. John’s. 


The Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse 
played hostess June 24-July | to a vocational 
guidance summer project for college stu- 
dents. This was one of a number of regional 
conferences sponsored by the ULCA Board 
of Education for finding, guiding, and proc- 
essing students for parish work, educational 
and social service. 

These vocational guidance conferences 
provide the opportunity for academic, music, 
artistic, recreational, and handicraft expres- 
sion. These project conferences have dem- 


onstrated their practical worth. More than 


100 students have been placed this summer 
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through these regional guidance convocations 
under the supervision of trained leaders of 
our church. 

Sr. JoHN’s congregation, July 10, sur- 
prised their pastor and his wife, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd M. Keller, with a Sunday after- 
noon party in recognition of their 25th wed- 
ding anniversary. A purse of $200 and gifts 
of silverware were presented to Dr. and Mrs. 
Keller by the chairman, Irvin H. Sentz, vice 
president of the congregation. 

Str. ANDREW’S congregation broke ground 
at Capitol Heights for their new building 
July 17. The president, the secretary of 
synod, and the Rev. Manfred Manrodt, 
father of St. Andrew’s pastor, Paul T. Man- 
rodt, took part in the ground-breaking serv- 
1CGs 

THE REv. Vicror R. GoLp has resigned 
as supply pastor of St. Paul’s, Mt. Winans, 
to do residence graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

LLOYD M. KELLER 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Lutherans Celebrate Bicentennial 


HALirax—tThe city of Halifax is celebrat- 
ing its 200th birthday. Among the first set- 
tlers of Halifax were German Lutherans, 
who held services in their homes for a few 
years. Then they set about building a church, 
which today is known as the Old Dutch 
Church, the oldest Lutheran church in Can- 
ada, built in 1755. 

For some years, due to the lack of a pas- 
tor, the schoolmaster, Johann Jorpel, min- 
istered to the little group. After his death in 
1761 they were left without a leader. Shortly 
after the American Revolution, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Houseal of New York came to Halifax, 
and began his ministry to the Lutheran con- 
gregation. However, he was influenced to 
receive ordination at the hands of the Bishop 
of London, and then took the congregation 
over into the Church of England. 

A large group of these Germans left Hali- 
fax and went to Lunenburg, there organizing 
Zion Church, the mother church of Luther- 
anism, in 1772. 
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These 200 years of Lutheranism in Nova 
Scotia were celebrated by holding a service 
of commemoration in the Old Dutch Church 
on the afternoon of July 17. The Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Resurrection, was in charge 
of the service. 

Present to bring greetings were the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker, president of the Nova 
Scotia Synod, and the Rev. E. B. Gabriel, 
rector of St. George’s Anglican Church, to 
which parish the Old Dutch Church belongs. 
Mayor G. S. Kinley of Halifax was also 
present. 

ANOTHER GROUP of refugees from Com- 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Wildwood By The Sea, N.J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 


Services July 3 thru Beg te 

8 A.M. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 

Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 

ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 

“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


SHRINE OF AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 


THE OLD TRAPPE CHURCH 


Built 1743 
PA. ROUTE 422 TRAPPE, PA. 
W.R. Zimmerman, Pastor Service 10:30 A.M. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 

11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


munism arrived in Halifax on July 16 from 
Sweden. In a small boat 23 Estonian folk 
completed a dangerous trip across the Atlan- 
tic. In all probability they will be permitted 
entrance to Canada. As soon as work is ob- 
tained for them, they will go to their new 
homes. They will be ministered to by the 
Lutheran church. Miss Katrine Petersons, 
Lutheran port worker, is already helping 
them. 

RECENTLY, St. Peter’s Church at Chester 
received a retable, presented by Mr. Harry 
Baker, and a brass cross by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. These gifts were dedicated by the 


pastor of the church, the Rev. James Dau- 


phinee. 
DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


OHIO 
What is an “Average Congregation? 


DaytToN—There isn’t one exactly like it 
among the 278 congregations in the Synod 
of Ohio, but the synodical statistician since 
1935, Dorner L. Keyser, of Springfield, says 
that if there was it would have had, at the 
end of last year 457 baptized, 322 confirmed, 
and 236 communing members. It had 168 
members enrolled in Sunday school, five in 
the home department, and 25 on the nursery 
roll. Seventeen catechumens (child and 
adult) were given instruction. 

All these people would have been served 
by two-thirds of a pastor, since there are 186 
pastors, including associates and assistants, 
for the 278 congregations. Sixty parishes 
have more than one congregation. 

This average congregation had one and 
one-third students in Lutheran institutions of 
higher education, and six in non-Lutheran in- 
stitutions. 
tions (men's, women's, mixed, and young 
people's) had 157 members. 


Its four and one-half organiza- 


This congregation owns a church building 
worth more than $42,000, and a parsonage 
worth nearly $5,000. All of its property has 
a valuation of over $56,000, encumbered by 
indebtedness of $1,772. It spent last year 
$5,768 for current expenses and $2,556 on 
unusual expenditures. It gave $1,165 to un- 
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apportioned benevolence and $1,883 to ap- 
portioned benevolence. The total cost of 
running the local church plus the total benev- 
olences amounted to $11,371, which is equal 
to $48.15 for eazh communing member. 

ONE HUNDRED FOUR members of the Wit- 
tenberg Women’s Guild registered at the 
ninth annual convention June 15 and 16 in 
Hiller Memorial Chapel on the Wittenberg 
Coliege campus. 

Following the theme, “The Hope of the 
Future,” the chapter at Louisville, Ky., 
planned a noteworthy program. Mrs. A. S. 
Nicholson, second vice president of the gen- 
eral guild and president of the Louisville 
chapter, was in charge. 

Daytime sessions were presided over by 
Mrs. C. R. Fauble, Cleveland, Ohio, general 
guild president. 

Officers elected at the convention for 
two-year terms were: Mrs. C. W. Weigle, of 
Auburn, Ind., recording secretary, succeed- 
ing Mrs. W. A. Gosewisch, Bay Village, Ohio; 
Mrs. Walter F. Robinson, Canton, re-elected 
treasurer; Mrs. Arthur Montjar, Springfield, 
Ohio, Golden Book secretary, succeeding 
Mrs. Robert Schneider, Springfield; and Mrs. 
E. A. Schafer, Mansfield, Ohio, re-elected 
statistical secretary. 


Dr. E. E. Fracx, dean of Hamma Divinity 
School, spoke at the banquet on the subject, 
“Vital Visions,” citing the failure of modern 
education. Using as the basis for his remarks 
the judgments of Amos as depicted by his 
five visions, the speaker named the five judg- 
ments against public education today; denial 
of birthright, secularism, failure to meet 

-changes, refusal to co-operate with the 
church, and repudiation of religion. The 
church, he said, also has failed in not recog- 
nizing the important role it could and should 
play in the education field. The theme of 
the address was appropriately chosen since 
June 15 was Amos Day, commemorating the 
prophecy of the great storm. Dr. Flack said 
that though Amos has been regarded as a 
Prophet of Doom he feels that he was the 
Prophet of Hope. There is hope for the 
future if the visions are heeded and action is 
forthcoming. E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 
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OHIO 
Social Missions Group Studies Needs 


ToLeEpo—Evangelism and the need for a 
full-time social missions pastor were some 
of the many problems that occupied the So- 
cial Missions Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio as they met in an all-day session at 
Christ Church, Carey, recently. 

The National Lutheran Council Program 
of Evangelism ‘will be conducted throughout 
Ohio beginning Sept. 25 with pastors’ con- 
ferences, and institutes from November 1 to 
23. Actual visitation in all congregations will 
be held from Nov. 23 to Dec. 20. This will 
be the second program of evangelism for the 
Ohio Synod and greater results than ever 
before are expected in co-operation with the 
American Lutheran churches of the state. 


Realizing the pressing need for greater 
activity on the part of the Lutheran Church 


EL NORA HOTEL 


108 East Lavender Road 
Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 
All Sunny outside rooms with hot and cold 


running water in every room. Innerspring 
mattresses in every room. 
Wildwood 2-8095 Mrs. B. Degen 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 
: Catalog free on request 
% The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


WANTED 


Director of Nursing 
and Nursing Education 


Address E. I. Erickson, 
Superintendent, 411 W. 
Dickens Ave., Chicago 
14, Hlinois. 


in Ohio, the 
committee has taken steps to recommend to 
the executive board of synod the calling of 
a full-time social missions pastor for this 
United Lutheran synod. 


Reports were heard from Pastor Koons 


in non-Lutheran_ institutions 


the wide et ty 
t1ety of 
cure appointments ye peniae® 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SEND 7 
SUDBURY BRAss Gogps co. 


65 SUDBURY STREET, BOSton 14, wags.’ 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


FOR SALE: 277 feet of curved pewing. 
First-class condition. Available for im- 
mediate delivery. Measurements of each 
pew and diagram showing arrangement 
sent upon request. Address Box CB54, The 
LUTHERAN. 


ESTEY Reed Organ, 2 manual, complete 
with blower & motor, $300. Write Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour, Wood Lane & 
Rhoads Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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and Pastor Zimmann who were official syn- 
odical delegates to the School on World Or- 
der, sponsored by the ULCA Board of So- 
cial Missions at Oneonta, N. Y., June 26 to 
July 2. Both pastors delivered papers before 
the school. 

Pastors attending the Carey meeting were 
(see cut): the Rev. William C. Zimmann, 
First Church, Dayton; Dr. John Slater, St. 
Lucas Church; seated, the Rev. Wade H. 
Koons, Christ Church, Carey; Dr. E. E. 
Flack, Dean of Hamma Divinity School; the 
Rev. Herbert Veler, First Church, Stony 
Ridge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Passavant Hospital has Centennial 


PitrsBurGH—The oldest Protestant hos- 
pital in America, the Passavant at Pittsburgh, 
celebrated its 100th anniversary* July 17-19. 
Featuring the centennial program was an ad- 
dress by Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church, and a grand- 
nephew of one of the four deaconesses Dr. 
W. A. Passavant had brought to America in 
1849 to operate the hospital he founded that 
year. 

A plaque honoring the memory of Dr. 
Passavant was formally presented by the 
Women’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Sister Martha Pretzlaff, superintendent of the 
hospital for the past 28 years, received high 
tribute from the board of directors. 

The prospect of the institution being re- 
located to a newer neighborhood because of 
population shifts in the past 50 years now 
appears less likely than a year or two ago. 
A campaign to raise $750,000 for an addi- 
tion to the building is underway. 

The original charter states the following 
purpose of the hospital: “That the sick and 
suffering might be cared for in a becoming 
and Christian manner, without distinction of 
color, creed or country.” 

BotH OF the Pittsburgh Synod institutions 
at Zelienople felt the force of a tornado on 
May 22. Nine great oak trees were destroyed 
at the old people’s home, and a large shed- 
garage was heavily damaged at the orphans’ 
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home. The latter home held its 95th anni- 
versary and donation day on June 30, with 
Supt. P. W. Seiberling in charge of the pro- 
gram and Dr. Theodore Buch of Johnstown 
giving the address. At the old people’s home, 
Mrs. Anna Richter, matron, a new cottage 
for helpers is nearing completion. The an- 
nual reception day was held July 28, with the 
Rev. F. H. Schott of Zelienople as speaker. 

Curist Mission to the Jews, Pittsburgh, 
announces that a new and better building has 
been purchased, located on Negley Avenue, 
one of the main streets in East Liberty. The 
Rev. D. B. Bravin is superintendent. 

ULCA CONGREGATIONS in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity have in recent years achieved the 
largest membership gains of any denomina- 
tion. This came to light in the “Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh Study,” made in 1947-48 by the 
Allegheny County Council of Churches. 

THE SECOND annual pastors’ postgraduate 
school sponsored by the Pittsburgh Synod 
was held at Thiel College June 27 to July 15. 
Dr. A. J. Traver of Hamma Divinity School 
taught a course on “Public Relations and the 
Churches.” Dr. H. F. Baughman of Gettys- 
burg Seminary gave the Knubel-Miller lec- 
tures for 1949 and a course on “Preaching 
from Jeremiah.” Dean of the school was the 
Rev. J. Bender Miller. 

GEORGE E. LITTLE 


Plans Made for “Mighty Army” 


ScRANTON—Plans for showing the film 
“Like a Mighty Army” in every congrega- 
tion of the Wilkes-Barre Conference have 
been completed by the stewardship com- 
mittee, the Rev. Harold Deisher, chairman. 

THE REY. VERNON B. YEICH of the Wap- 
wallopen parish celebrated the 25th anniver- 
sary of his ordination at a service in Em- 
manuel Church, Dorrance, on June 19. Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, was guest speaker. Pastor 
Yeich was called to the Wapwallopen parish 
Jan. 1, 1944, after serving pastorates in 
Carbondale and Gouldsboro, Pa. His present 
parish consists of five congregations. 

Two PASTORS WERE recently installed in 
Wilkes-Barre Conference congregations: the 
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Rev. Carl Borger in the Packerton-Nesque- 
honing parish, and the Rev. Byron Somers 
in the Weissport parish. Receptions were 
held in all the churches of both parishes. 
AS THE RESULT of an every member can- 
vass, St. John’s Church, Scranton, the Rev. 
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IN A WORD... 
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Iyamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


(Sea STIIMED GLASS 
B.F.BIEHL 


oY? REPAIRS REBUILDING 


12! 261 W. GRAISBURY AVE, AUDUBON, N.J. 


William O. Moyer pastor, has surpassed its 
LWA quota and raised over $1,000 for 
CHEY. 

SERVICES FOR vacationists at Lake Har- 
mony, Pa., are being conducted every Sun- 
day during the summer by pastors of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference. A lot has been 
donated, and plans are being made for the’ 
erection of a building next season. 

Over 500 PERSONS attended the Rural 
Rally held at historic old Zion Church, West 
Penn Township, on June 26. Speakers were 
the Rev. Charles Brobst, Telford, and Dr. 
Roy Winters, superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. A. P. Snyder is pastor of Zion 
Church, which was founded in 1797. 

THE REV. JOSEPH R. SHUSTER, St. John’s, 
Pa., is convalescing from a heart attack. 

THE Rev. RICHARD A. BECK, pastor of the 
Bowmanstown-Ashfield parish, celebrated the 
20th anniversary of his ordination and in- 
stallation on June 19. Pastor Beck received 
a cash gift from his congregations. 

THE ANNUAL Sunday school picnic of the 
Lutheran churches of Scranton and vicinity 
was held at Lake Ariel, Pa., on June 9. 

INTERIOR and exterior renovations of Trin- 
ity Church, West Hazelton, the Rev. Luther 
Mohr pastor, were completed recently. 

Mr. WILLIAM DENNIS, a senior at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, has completed a sur- 
vey of the Trinity parish, Clark’s Summit, 
and is now making a survey of St. Paul’s 
parish, Scranton. 

WILLIAM O. MOYER 


DECEASED 


Luther Hess Wilson 

The Rev. Luther Hess Wilson, pastor of 
Trinity-Allegheny parish in Gouglersville, 
Pa., was drowned July 7 when a metal boat 
in which he, his wife of two weeks, and 
another couple were riding, sank in Indian 
Lake in New York’s Adirondack Mountains. 

Pastor Wilson was born in Zion Hill, Pa., 
in 1925, was educated in Springfield high 
school, Muhlenberg College and Philadel- 
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phia Seminary, graduating from the latter in 
_ May 1948. 
During his seminary days, he served as 


' student assistant to the pastor at Christ 


Church, Upper Darby, Pa., and had worked 
with deaf groups in Reading and Lancaster, 
Pa., and as a missionary for the Board of 
Inner Missions of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On June 25, he was married to Corinne 
Rebuck, of Dornsife, Pa., and left imme- 
diately for Indian Lake. Later, the couple 
was joined by another couple and it was on 
the last day of the two-week honeymoon that 
the tragedy occurred. The boat struck a 
submerged obstacle. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium; the Rev. William H. Marburger, 
and the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger. 

_ Interment took place in Leck Kill, Pa. 


Derrick Hall 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

6- 7. Missionary Congress. Nebraska Synod. 
Midland College, Fremont. 

8-12. WMS Convention. Nebraska Synod. 
Midland College, Fremont. 

8-12. Midland Assembly for Church Workers. 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 

15-19. Biennial Convention. Luther League of 
America. Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

20-27. Training School for Missionaries. Spon- 
sored by Board of American Missions. 
Ministerium Camp, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa. 

23-25. WMS Convention. Virginia Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, Luray. 

27-29. WMS Convention. North Carolina 


Synod. Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory. 
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In CONCLUSION . . 
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THIS SUMMER in Czechoslovakia all 
professional men have to go to school for 
three weeks. Among those sent to the 
classrooms are physicians, engineers, 
teachers (even the professors from the 
Lutheran theological faculty in Bratis- 
lava). 

They are obliged to attend classes from 
8 a.M. to 10 P.M. and to take daily ex- 
aminations on what they learn. The sub- 
ject they are obliged to study is Marxist 
communism. 

Earlier in the year teen-age Czech 
youth got similar instruction every Sun- 
day morning from 9 to 12. They were 
taught from books by Marx, Engels, 
Stalin about the injustices produced by 
capitalism and about the bright future 
promised by communism. 

All teachers in the public schools of 
Czechoslovakia must be members of the 
Communist party. There aren't many 
church schools permitted, so almost the 
whole instruction of youth is from the 
communist viewpoint. Professor Josef 
Hromadka stated at the World Council 
meeting in England last month that all 
Czechoslovakia “is now being educated 
or indoctrinated along Marxist lines.” 


COMMUNISTS ARE giving us a demon- 
stration of their confidence in the value 
of education. We in the American 
churches, with our easygoing ways of 
teaching Christianity, don’t compare very 
favorably with them. 

Partly it’s because Communists have 
the fervor of discoverers, who have some- 
thing new to teach. The Christian gospel 
is now so many years old that we forget 
how startling, how exciting it is. A young 
fellow who has just fallen in love is likely 
to be more ardent than a man who has 
been married 50 years. 
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Maybe communism will be a good thing 
for us. It gives us an example of what 
men do when they are intensely serious 
about what they believe. It shows us how 
such men devise effective means of teach- 
ing others their faith. 


PEOPLE DON’T LIVE satisfying lives un- 
less their hearts are ruled by breath-taking 
ideas which awaken their deep devotion 
and color every thought and deed. Many 
of us are living on the level of mere com- 
fortable existence. In the U.S. we may 
get stirred up to vote Republican if we 
are promised reduced taxes, or Democrat 
if we get more social security. Otherwise 
we aren't stirred up much. 

That’s a spiritual vacuum, which some- 
thing must fill. Hitler came along in Ger- 
many to fill the vacuum with his poison- 
ous nonsense. Stalin is trying to teach all 
eastern Europe and Asia to get starry- 
eyed about the people’s democracy which 
makes*a thousand times more promises 
than it can fulfill. Sooner or later some- 
body is going to give Americans some- 
thing to dream about and march for... 
maybe a cheap and futile dream which 
will lead to terrible consequences. 

Somebody will do that unless.-they come 
too late, after we have been lifted anew 
by a great tide of Christian conviction. 
‘You'll be able to tell when that day comes. 
It will be a day when every father reso- 
lutely grasps his young son’s hand and 
starts off with him to church school bright 
and early every Sunday morning. And 
when churches are so eager about teach- 
ing that they are not content with a half- 
hearted half-hour of instruction, some of 
it by instructors who haven’t had time to 
study the lesson themselves. 
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